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Religion Is a Disturber 


It is the tragedy of the history of religion that it often becomes a 
cloak to cover self-righteousness and to give religious sanction to 
human selfishness. Religion can render no greater dis-service than to 
make men feel righteous about their sins. To go on a holy crusade in 


the name of faith in order to preserve some cherished evil is perhaps 





Satan’s best weapon. When one can feel righteous about trying to 
maintain the superiority of his own race, or the privileged position 
of his own class, or the intrenched rule of his own party, or the abid- 
ing validity of some unworthy tradition, he will inevitably interpret 
any challenge of his views as an attack on his religion. {| The religion 
of the Cross brings into being a corporate fellowship of penitent 
believers, whose faith manifests itself in a continuing disturbance of 
complacency, in a constant re-examination of the issues of life, and 
in a steady confrontation by the Lord of life of every aspect of daily 


behavior.—From an editorial in INTERPRETATION, Vol. 10, No. 2. 
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Question and Answer on Nashville Project 





New Missions Building 
To THe OUTLOOK: 


In a recent issue of THE OUTLOOK (Apr. 
30) there is a news item about a new 
350,000 office building for the U. S. Board 
of World Missions, to be built on a $42,- 
500 two-acre site “in an exclusive Nash- 
ville residential section.” The word ex- 
clusive in this connection strikes me like 
a blow, especially in the light of Dr. 
Pope’s warning concerning world missions 
on the same page. 

Can you tell me why an office building 
should be located in an exclusive resi- 
dential neighborhood, where apparently 
it is not wanted in the first place? We 
all know exclusive and expensive are 
practically synonymous. Surely some less 
expensive (and less extensive) place 
could be secured which would be equally 
useful. 

I don't wish to be a carping critic of 
church boards, but I can’t help making 
a comparison between such sums as those 
mentioned in this dispatch and the totally 
inadequate provision made by our denomi- 
nation for retired ministers, :heir widows 
and children. I am one of the lucky 
ones, able to secure a job and strong 
enough to hold it. Otherwise, I’d be de- 
pendent for the rest of my life. A monthly 
stipend of $37.51 doesn’t go far today. 

Since nothing the church might do will 
benefit me, I make no apology for calling 
to your attention the dozens of faithful 
servants of the church who are not as 
fortunate as I, and must struggle to 
survive on such allowances. I think it is 
time for someone to teach the church to 
take adequate care of its people before 
spending millions on school, church and 
office buildings. Who could do that better 
than Tur OvtrooK! 

DorotHy M. MILES 

(Mrs. Rosert WHITFIELD MILES) 
Lexington, Ky. 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

I have been waiting for someone to 
write what, I thought, would be an in- 
evitable letter concerning the purchase of 
a two-acre tract of land by our Board of 
World Missions. Surely someone else 
must have thought, as I did, that the 
price of $42,500 for such a piece of prop- 
erty rather expensive for a church to 
pay! Or are we so proud of being able 
to pay such a price for a little bit of 
land that we have failed to raise our 
voices in protest? 

We in Texas are sometimes (sic) 
accused of bragging about our state: its 
expansiveness, rise in population, fabu- 
lous prices, ete. But I am afraid, in this 
instance, we shall have to take a back 
seat to Tennessee and the Board of World 
Missions. Even in Houston, where real 
estate and the cost of same keep many 
churches from locating in the most 
strategic places, even Houston will have 
to bow before a more fabulous real estate 
transaction! 

Frankly, I do not see how we can 
justify such a price for our Board to erect 
a building when we in the local church 
keep getting cries of “Help” from the 


ALTERNATE WEEKS—During July and Au- 
gust The Outlook is being published in 
alternate weeks. 


same Board. 

I look forward to an answer to the 
church as a whole. I feel that we are due 
such an answer. 

W. Kirk ALLEN, Jr. 
Lufkin, Texas 

Asked to comment on these letters, Dr. 
Fulton, executive secretary of Worid 
Missions, makes the following statement: 


Unfortunately, church agencies have to 
have a place to work, and it takes money 
to build an office just as it does to put 
up a Sunday school building or a church. 

After thirty years in an old residence 
in Nashville, the Board of World Missions 
has completely outgrown its quarters, and 
many of our clerks, stenographers and 
other assistants are working under crowd- 
ed, unsatisfactory conditions. Visitors to 
our office have expressed a sense of 
“shock” that an agency of our church 
should be so housed. 

The location of the site selected for the 
Board’s new building is the corner of 
Twenty-first and Linden Avenues, a nice 
section of Nashville which, however, 
would hardly bear description as “an ex- 
clusive Nashville residential section.” Ac- 
tually, it is a somewhat better than mid- 
dle-class neighborhood, just two blocks 
from a cluster of stores on one of the high- 
ways leading out of town. 

The size of the lot is not larger than is 
needed for the building itself, for ade- 
quate parking, and for a modest space 
between the building and the highway. 
The price of $42,500, which includes a 
residence and two small auxiliary build- 
ings, is not out of line with real estate 
values in Nashville or in other cities. 

The funds that will be used by the 
Board to erect the new building are en- 
dowment funds which, under the condi- 
tions that govern them, cannot be used 
for the current support of our foreign 
mission work. They are in the Board’s 
hands for investment, and can just as 
well be invested in a building as in stocks 
and bonds. Interest will be paid by the 
Board, of course, for the money thus used, 
and this interest will then be paid back 
into current operations. The amount of 
this interest, plus a small amount each 
year for the gradual amortization of the 
principal, will represent considerably less 
than would be required to rent an ade- 
quate property. C. Darsy FULTON. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


PRESBYTERIAN CALENDAR 


And Related Events 








NOTE—U:S. refers to the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. (Southern); USA to the 
Presbyterian Church, USA; and NCC to 
the National Council of Churches; and 
WCC to the World Council of Churches. 


JULY 
Bible Book-of-the-Month. Hebrews (USA). 
Hymn-of-the-Month, The Lord’s my shep- 
herd (U.S.). 
July 11-18, Conference on the Christian 
World Mission, NCC, Silver Bay, N. Y. 
July 12-17, Superintendents’ Conf. (U. S.), 
Montreat, N. C. 


July 12-17, Directers of Christian Educa- 
tion (U.S.). Montreat, N. C. 

July 12-17, Women’s Advisory Council 
(U. S.), Montreat, N. C. 

July 18-25, Women’s Training School 
(U. S.), Montreat, N. C. 

July 11-20, UCYM* Training Conference, 
E. Northfield, Mass. » 

July 24-28, UCYM, Elmdale, Kansas. 

July 16-23, American Christian Ashram, 
NCC, Monmouth, II]. 

July 17-18, Board of Managers, World 
Council of Christian Education, Lon- 
don. 

July 21-23, Joint Committee Meeting, WCC 
and International Missionary Council, 
Herrenalb, Germany. 

July 22-25, Executive Committee, Commis- 
sion of the Churches on International 
Affairs, WCC, Herrenalb, Germany. 

July 26-28, Executive Committee, WCC, 
Vienna, Austria. 

July 26-Aug. 1, World Missions Conference 
(U. S.), Montreat, N. C. 

July 27-Aug. 3, Ashram, Keuka Park, 
N. Y., NCC. 

July 28-Aug. 5, Central Committee, WCC, 
Matrahaza, Hungary. 

July 29-Aug. 4, UCYM, Camp Juniata, 
Lewiston, Pa. 

July 30-Aug. 3, UCYM, Camp Christian, 
Lake Brownwood, Texas. 

July 30-Aug. 3, World Missions Institute, 
Joint Commission on Missionary Edu- 
cation, NCC, Lake Forest, Ill. 

July 30-Aug. 3, Institute on Racial and 
Cultural Relations, NCC, Chicago, Ill. 
July 30-Aug. 10, Religious Radio-TV Work- 

shop, NCC, New York City. 


AUGUST 

Bible Book-of-the-Month, 1 Peter (USA). 

Hymn-of-the-Month, Amazing grace (U. 
S.). 

Aug. 2-9, Music Conference (U. S.), Mon- 
treat, N. C. 

Aug. 3-8, Missionary Education Confer- 
ence, NCC, Asilomar, Calif. 

Aug. 3-10, Ashram, NCC, Santa Claus, Ind. 

Aug. 4-9, UCYM, FSC Camp, Swanannoa, 
N. C. 

Aug. 5-10, UCYM, Camp Sheron, Gravois 
Mills, Mo. 

Aug. 5-12, UCYM, Ferrum, Va., Junior 
College. 

Aug. 5-11, UCYM, 4-H Camp, Madrid, Iowa. 

Aug. 7-12, Executive Committee, World 
Presbyterian Alliance, Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Aug. 9-16, Church Extension Conference 
(U.S.), Montreat, N. C. 

Aug. 12-18, UCYM, Sallisaw, Okla. 

Aug. 12-18, UCYM, D&E, Elkins, W. Va. 

Aug. 12-19, UCYM, Winnipesaukee, N. H. 

Aug. 13-19, Bible Conference and School 
for Pastors, 1st week, Massanetta 
Springs, Va. 

Aug. 16-17, Stated Clerks’ Assn. (U. S.), 
Montreat, N. C. 

Aug. 16-26, Bible Conference, Montreat, 
N. C. 

Aug. 19-24, UCYM, Paine College, Augusta, 
Ga. 

Aug. 19-26, UCYM, Williams Bay, Wis. 

Aug. 21-23, Ministers’ Wives Forum, Mon- 
treat, N. C. 

Aug. 27-Sept. 1, Faculty Conference on 
Religion and Education, Montreat, N. C. 

Aug. 27-Sept. 1, Westminster Fellowship 
(U. S.), Montreat, N. C. 

Aug. 20-26, Bible Conference and School 
for Pastors, 2nd week, Massanetta 
Springs, Va. 





*UCYM—the United Christian Youth 


Movement of the National Council of’ 


Churches. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 
Publishers Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except alternate weeks July and August and last week December. Tel- 
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e In the news 
Ask WCC Change. General Council 


of the Congregational Christian churches 
at its recent Omaha, Neb., meeting called 
for a change in the theological basis of 
the World Council of Churches. Now 
based upon acceptance of Jesus Christ as 
“God and Savior,” the formula would 
be revised to emphasize the Trinity: 
“Father, Son and Holy Spirit.” 
* ok Ox 


To the Courts. Congregational Chris- 
tians also voted in Omaha to initiate 
legal action against an American Legion 
Post on the grounds that it discrim- 
inated against a Negro delegate to the 
General Council. It is alleged that a 
room that had been reserved for A. Hou- 
ston Gordon of Chicago, a minister and 
a Legionnaire, was refused him when 
he was seen to be a Negro. 


* * * 


Negro Doctors Admitted. In St. 
Paul’s Hospital, a Roman Catholic in- 
stitution in Dallas, Texas, seven Negro 
physicians have been admitted to full 
membership on the medical staff. This 
is the first Dallas hospital to take such 
action. Admission followed their elec- 
tion to the Dallas County Medical So- 
ciety. Last vear the Texas Medical 
Association revised its constitution so 
as to admit qualified Negro doctors as 
members. 

a ae 


Bradfordsville Parents Win. After 
prolonged litigation plus a school boy- 
cott, the Bradfordsville, Ky., high school 
will be reopened. A Court of Appeals 
decision ordered the Marion County 
School Board to take this step which had 
been urged by parents in that predom- 
inantly Protestant community. The par- 
ents charged that the school was closed 
in order to favor those in the predom- 
inantly Roman Catholic western part of 
the county. The appellate court found 
that the school board had consistently 
stripped the Bradfordsville school of fa- 
cilities and courses while building them 
up at the Catholic high schools. 

* & 6 


Baptist Fellowship. Formation of 
a North American Baptist fellowship is 
being urged by President Duke K. Mc- 
Call of Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Ky. Such a step, 
he said, “would bind together the leaders 
and the people of our 28 Baptist bodies 
on this continent.”—R.N.S. 


Tennessee Synod Favors 
Providing Home for Aged 


The Presbyterian, U. S., Synod of 
Tennessee voted, at its mid-summer 
meeting, to approve the idea of building 
a home for the ageing, as recommended 
by a committee headed by Thomas C. 
Barr, Nashville pastor. A board of 
trustees will be named to make specific 
recommendations following further stud- 
ies. 

John V. Matthews, Fayetteville lawyer 
and former president of the Assembly’s 
Men’s Council, succeeded Edwin W. Al- 
bright, Nashville pastor, as Moderator. 
A. W. Dick, Memphis pastor, was nom- 
inated for next year’s Moderator. 

Richard R. Gammon was named as 
the fraternal delegate to the Presbyterian, 
USA, Synod of Mid-South at its Mary- 
ville meeting. 

Mrs. Andrew Dale, leader in the de- 
velopment of the Na-Co-Me conference 
center, where synod met, presided over 
a ceremony where the last bond of in- 
debtedness on Na-Co-Me was burned. 


Methodists Vote to 
Sell Tobacco Stock 


GREENVILLE, N. C. (RNS)—The North 
Carolina Methodist Conference, at its 
annual meeting here, voted without dis- 
sent to sell its stock in the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co., because of the group’s op- 
position to tobacco. 

The conference owns 200 shares of 
stock with a value of $17,787, which has 
been paying dividends of more than $700 
a year. The money will be reinvested in 
other securities. 


Mid-South Synod Votes to 
Merge with Negro Synod 


Merger with the separate Negro synod 
in the South has been voted unanimously 
by the Presbyterian, USA, Synod of Mid- 
South. The Negro synod involved is 
Blue Ridge with 34 churches (2,350 com- 
municants) in Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi 
—the same states as covered by Mid- 
South Synod: a predominantly white 
synod with nine presbyteries, 237 
churches, 31,000 communicants. 

The first step will be to include the 
Negro presbyteries intact in the synod 
organization as was done several years 
ago when the separate Negro synod was 
abolished by the U. S. church. 

If the Synod of Blue Ridge approves 
the step in October and the General As- 
sembly does so next year, the merged 
synod can become a reality in June, 1957. 


Alumnae Want N. C. 
Colleges to Continue 


When the Synod of North Carolina 
convenes July 17 at Flora Macdonald 
College in Red Springs it will face the 
urgent request of alumnae of that college 
and of Peace College that those two in- 
stitutions be continued. 

The synod voted last year to merge 
the two colleges with Presbyterian Junior 
College and the decision has now been 
made to establish a new institution, form- 
ed from the three, at Laurinburg. The 
synod’s vote last year was overwhelming. 

A new streamlined schedule for the 
meeting will be in operation, with reports 
printed and distributed well in advance. 


Supreme Court of S. C. Upholds 
Presbyterian Property Rule 


In a unanimous decision, the Supreme 
Court of South Carolina has sustained 
the traditional Presbyterian principle in 
regard to church property. It ruled that 
a Presbyterian congregation that secedes 
from its presbytery thereby loses its iden- 
tity as a Presbyterian church and its 
right to the church property. 


“Preacher Trouble” 


This decision affirmed an earlier de- 
cision from the Greenville County Court 
involving the McCarter Presbyterian 
Church of Greenville. The difficulty 
there came from a congregational split 
which occurred in May, 1953. 


A 38-2 vote in the McCarter congrega- 
tion called for withdrawal from Enoree 
Presbytery and from all relations with 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S. The 
trouble arose when the presbytery refused 
to allow a professor at nearby Bob Jones 
University, a fundamentalist institution, 
to continue to supply the pulpit of the 
McCarter church. 

When the dissidents replied, they in- 
cluded in their charges a good many rea- 
sons why they felt justified in withdraw- 
ing from the Presbyterian connection, in- 
cluding actions on race relations. At- 
torney Clarence S. Bowen said, ‘We are 
a white church and want to stay a white 








church.” He said the Presbyterian 
Church has reversed its position on this 
question to the extent of “preparing and 
publishing an anti-segregation book.” 

Lawyers for the majority claimed that 
in the Southern Presbyterian Church 
there is nothing which deprives the con- 
gregation of its right to control its own 
property. There is, they said, a measure 
of denominational control in the North- 
ern (USA) branch of the church. This 
was contended by David W. Robinson, 
Columbia, and J. D. O’Bryan, Kingstree, 
both Presbyterian elders, who entered the 
case as “friends of the court.” 

The attorney for the loyalists, J. D. 
Todd of Greenville, said he “blushed with 
shame” over the ‘‘scandalous’”’ remarks 
of Bowen in regard to segregation. That 
issue, he said, had nothing to do with 
the case. Instead it grew out of “preach- 
er trouble’? when Douglas M. Parris, a 
Bob Jones faculty member, served the 
congregation until approval was termi- 
nated by Enoree Presbytery. 

The Supreme Court, however, did not 
go into any of the causes of the rift but 
concentrated on the legal question which 
was phrased as follows: 

“When a congregation of the Presby- 
terian Church decides in a congregational 
meeting, duly called and held in the man- 
ner prescribed ... to withdraw from the 
presbytery of which it is a member, and 
from the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, are they entitled to keep the 
property of the church as against the 
claim of a minority group who did not 


vote to withdraw but remained loyal to 
such Presbyterian Church?” 


The court agreed with Judge Mc- 
Gowan of the lower court that the 11 
loyalists were entitled to recognition as 
the McCarter Presbyterian Church. It 
said: 

“There can be no Presbyterian Church 
in the United States without an affiliation 
with a presbytery. A Presbyterian Church 
can be organized only by authority of 
a presbytery. A minister cannot be em- 
ployed or called to serve a Presbyterian 
Church without the approval of the pres- 
bytery of which such church is a member. 

“It is therefore necessary, in order to 
have a Presbyterian Church to be affiliated 
with a presbytery, thereby subjecting the 
church and its membership to the author- 
ity of the judicatories of the church... . 
The minority group . .. have submitted 
themselves to the judicatories of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States, and 
have been recognized by such as a duly 
organized church. They thereby have the 
identity necessary to make of them the 
McCarter Presbyterian Church.” 


True Congregation 


With reference to the issues in dispute 
the court declared: 


“The respondents (minority group) 
herein are the true congregation of the 
McCarter Presbyterian Church, and as 
such they are entitled to exercise all of 
the rights belonging to a Presbyterian 
Church, including the right to have the 
deed from the said church to the Bible 
Mission reformed to show that McCarter 
Presbyterian Church is the true owner 


4 


of the property described in said deed, 
and that such property is impressed with 
a trust for the benefit of McCarter Pres- 
byterian Church and its members. The 
respondents are entitled, also, to an in- 
junction preventing the appellants from 
directly, or indirectly, interfering with 
the occupancy and use of the church prem- 
ises and property. The respondents are 
likewise entitled to the possession of 
said property.” 

Presbyterian judges on the Supreme 
Court disqualified themselves from par- 
ticipiation in this decision. ‘These in- 
cluded Chief Justice Taylor H. Stukes 
and Associate Justice Claude A. Taylor. 


Missouri Synods Hold 
Annual Joint Meeting 


A new camp site in the center of the 
state, plus a developing program of co- 
operative and united efforts, were high- 
lights of the recent joint meetings of the 
U. S. and USA Synods of Missouri at 
Missouri Valley College in Marshall. 

The U. S. Synod voted to appropriate 
$8,000 for a highly recommended 405- 
acre tract just north of Jefferson City, 
in the center of the state. This conference 
site will be developed as funds are se- 
cured. Action was taken after study of 
the situation by W. Glen Wallace, an 
expert in the field. 

Good progress is being made in the 
continuing movement to coordinate or 
unite Presbyterian activities in Missouri. 
The following steps were taken on recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Coop- 
eration: 

Presbyteries are urged to meet jointly, 
after the pattern of the synods; permanent 
committees of presbyteries are urged to 
meet with their opposite numbers in the 
U. S. or USA presbyteries at least yearly 
to exchange information and plans; the 
Missouri Presbyterian, now published by 
the USA synod, is looked upon as a pos- 
sible joint organ of communication; there 
is a possibility of making a film that 
will show what the synods are now doing 
together. 

At the joint meetings of the two synods 
reports were heard on the institutions 
which are supported by both groups—the 
children’s home, Westminster College, 
student work at the university, and state 
Council of Churches. 

John W. Cowan, Jackson, Missouri, 
was elected Moderator of the U. S. synod 
and D. Warren Neal, Sedalia, was named 
Moderator of the USA synod. 

The U. S. synod also took important 
advance steps in designating funds for 
new church buildings and made a final 
payment toward the completion of its ob- 
ligation toward the student center build- 
ing at the university. The USA synod 
also assumed a $34,000 responsibility 
for the latter program. 

Next year’s meeting for the two synods, 
again jointly, will be at the School of 
the Ozarks. 


Cavert Is Moderator 
Of Synod of New York 


With the forthcoming retirement of 
Walter D. Cavert as New York Synod’s 
superintendent of Christian education 
announced, the synod, meeting at Hamil- 
ton College, seized the opportunity of 
its summer meeting to name Dr. Cavert 
its Moderator. It also established a 
“Walter D. Cavert Leadership Educa- 
tion Fund” for training scholarships. A 
committee of five will nominate Dr. 
Cavert’s successor. 

The Maintenance of the Pastorate 
Fund recommendation was approved, 
calling for minimum pastoral salaries of 
$3,600 and a manse plus $150 for each 
dependent child. 

Evangelism plans call for four schools 
on “Preaching for a Verdict” for pas- 
tors during the fall and winter in addi- 
tion to presbytery programs in evange- 
lism. A Preaching Mission in Puerto 
Rico is scheduled for next Jan. 10-17. 

In preparation for the church officer 
training program six seminars for pas- 
tors will be held next year. 

Giving within the synod increased 
10% over the previous year for a total 
of $17,665,863 or $60 per member. Giv- 
ing to the Assembly’s program was up by 
21%. 

The synod recorded the June 10 or- 
ganization of the new Presbytery of 
Cayuga-Svracuse. 

Of 169 members of synod present, 79 
were elders, nine of whom were women. 

Next year’s meeting will be held June 
18-20, also at Hamilton College. 


Church Camps May Get 
Government Surplus Items 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (rNs)—The 
House Committee on Government Oper- 
ations has taken under consideration leg- 
islation that would give church-operated 
youth camps a better chance to secure 
donations of surplus government prop- 
erty. 

Rep. John W. McCormack (D.-Mass. 
conducted a public hearing on legislation 
introduced by Rep. Winfield K. Denton 
(D.-Ind.). Officials of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare and 
the General Services Administration tes- 
tified that relatively little surplus prop- 
erty is presently going to welfare organ- 
izations. 

Rep. Denton’s bill would allow admin- 
istrators of federal agencies to dispose 
of surplus property “without charge 
therefor (except for costs of care and 
handling) to any youth camp or center, 
not organized for profit, if such surplus 
property has been determined to be usable 
and necessary for constructing, equip- 
ping, or operating such youth camps or 
centers.” 
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@ Take a serious look at religious training 
in its relation to the baptism of infants 


ALL GOD'S CHILDREN 


EARS AGO at Sunday morning wor- 

ship in the congregation of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, the minister baptised a baby— 
the first child of a young couple in his 
congregation. He had conducted the rest 
of the worship and was ready to pro- 
nounce the benediction when an old 
gentleman, a member of that church, 
arose saying, “Pastor, before we go, may 
I have a word?” 

Receiving permission, the old gentle- 
man came forward, and facing the con- 
gregation said, “I want you to appreciate 
just how significant is the event that 
took place here ‘this morning. On this 
very spot where now I stand, three gen- 
erations of my family have as infants 
received baptism. I read in the Scrip- 
ture that David on one occasion danced 
before the Lord. I feel like doing just 
that, and don’t think there’s anything 
out of the way in it.” 

With that, the old Kentucky colonel 
cut a pigeon wing before the pulpit and 
ran down the aisle shouting the rebel 
yell. 

This is certainly a slightly unusual 
way of celebrating the importance of in- 
fant baptism, but I think had I been 
present my heart would have responded 
with appreciation to his emotions. In- 
fant baptism has within it all the hopes, 
all the joys, and all the longings of man- 
kind. But its true significance is fre- 
quently ignored by many who should 
know better. 


It is treated as a solitary event 
rather than as a part of a process. 


Many earnest theological minds in 
dealing with the deep things of the spirit 
are accustomed to speak disparagingly of 
the place of education in salvation. I 
remember even so splendid an expositor 
as Alexander Maclaren saying, ‘‘Educa- 
tion can do nothing.” 


Whole of Life 


It is true that, according to Scripture, 
salvation requires much more than refor- 
mation of an already corrupt nature, but 
many theologians seem to forget for a 
while the fact that in the Bible salva- 
tion is presented as concerned with the 
whole of human nature and human life. 
In this whole, growth is as much a part 
of life as is birth. The power of God 
is as present, manifest, and marvelous 
DR. PAISLEY has just come to his retirement 
after many years of service as a religious 
educator and administrator in the Presby- 
terian Churches, U. S., and USA. Most re- 
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in his care for the growth of human souls 
as it is in the initiation of newness of 
life. Our universe is truly at every mo- 
ment a living universe that must momen- 
tarily be upheld by the immediate pres- 
ence of God. According to the Scripture, 
“Learn of me” is as essential as “Ye 
must be born again.”’ It is possible to 
make rational distinctions between birth 
and growth, but both are manifestations 
of one life. Each is a part of the other, 
and neither has meaning without the 
other. 

The promise of God given to his 
people, “I shall be a God unto you and 
unto your children,” confirms this fact. 
In this promise God’s people recognize 
that although they exercise human free- 
dom in bringing new life into the world 
and thereby assume grave responsibilities 
of their own, they neither produce this 
new life by themselves nor are able by 
themselves to prolong it for one instant. 

The Christian Church in most of its 
branches throughout the ages, resting in 
this covenant promise of God, has prac- 
ticed the baptism of infants. ‘There is 
a difference of opinion among scholars 
as to the primitive mode of Christian 
baptism and as to whether or not bap- 
tism was in the primitive Christian 
Church administered to any but adults. 
There is, however, no disagreement in 
recognizing that the vast majority of 
of Christians has practiced infant bap- 
tism from very early times. ‘Today the 
Roman Catholic, Greek Orthodox, Lu- 
theran, Reformed, Episcopal, and Meth- 
odist communions all baptise infants. 
Whatever reasons are commonly stated 
for this, perhaps we may rightly judge 
that the real reason is the response of 
loving parents to what they feel is prom- 
ised them in the Word by their God and 
Father, a promise given not only for 
themselves but for all their progeny. 
This faith arises from the nature of their 
own relation to their loving Father. They 
feel that their progeny can never be out- 
side the love of the Father nor beyond 
the provisions which he makes for all 
his children. 


Individual and Group 


Education is but one way of referring 
to the growth and development of per- 
sons. This growth is individual, but it 
always takes place within a social con- 
text. Here again, no rational distinc- 
tions can completely isolate what is indi- 
vidual from what is social in the process. 
Both are there, inextricably present. 

Since this is true, all educational the- 
ory must center about two foci: the indi- 


vidual and the group. Education is 
defined from either viewpoint. It may 
be thought of as what takes place within 
individuals as they grow and develop; 
or it may be defined as what the maturer 
group purposes, plans, and executes to 
secure what it considers desirable de- 
velopment for its less mature members. 
Sound educational philosophy and the- 
ology recognize that neither the indi- 
vidual nor the group is wholly indepen- 
dent or self-determinative. 


Both depend at all times upon some 
force greater than themselves. 


Thorndike, in his great three-volume 
work, Educational Psychology, stated in 
technical and scientific language certain 
basic laws or principles of learning. 
They, however, may be summed up in 
very simple language as: (1) Persons 
learn through individual activity and this 
learning is at best when there is a greater 
readiness to learn; (2) the most active 
learning is stimulated by group approvals 
or disapprovals. 

Here in these two principles are em- 
phasized the two great foci of education, 
the dynamic individual and the dynamic 
group. 

Jesus Christ is the greatest educator of 
all. He, the Gospel of John tells us, 
is the Creator of life, its Lord and Mas- 
ter. His word and work are never con- 
trary to the law of life. He is Life’s 
law. 

The greatness of Jesus as a teacher 
is manifested not only by what he says 
but by what he does not say; not only 
by what he emphasizes but by what he 
does not consider consequential. In his 
words there is the greatest parsimony, 
that is, the most economical expenditure 
of power for the accomplishment of his 
will. Jesus gave to his church only two 
sacraments: baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per. They are symbols of life in him. 
They are simple and profound. The 
elements he used as symbols are universal 
necessities of human life, water, bread, 
and wine. 


Sacraments and Learning 


Have you ever considered how these 
two sacraments are related to the laws 
of learning? Baptism emphasizes group 
activity. The Lord’s Supper has as its 
chief center the heart of the individual. 
Of course, both take place in groups. 
However, in baptism the group is ac- 
knowledging reception of the one bap- 
tised into its number. Especially is this 
true in infant baptism. It is the act of 
the mature group centering its attention 
upon the infant who possesses all the 
group’s potentialities as yet undeveloped 
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and acknowledging this infant as one 
of themselves, as one of God’s children. 

The doctrine of the Reformers with 
regard to baptism applied to infants is 
not that this rite admits them into the 
church but that baptism is administered 
to infants of believers—even when one 
parent is a believer—because these chil- 
dren are already members of the church. 
Baptising them in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit is the 
church’s way of acknowledging the claim 
to the gracious promise of God, “I shall 
be a God unto you and unto your chil- 
dren.” 

For this reason, infant baptism is of 
the greatest significance with regard to 
the obligations of mature believers for 
constant Christian education of them- 
selves and of their children. It is the 
pledge of parents and the pledge of all 





Wilbur La Roe Says: 


Dangerous Money. It is not to the 
credit of Congress that the “clean elec- 
tions bill,” aimed at stopping the attempt 
to buy elections with huge campaign 
funds, seems to have little chance of 
passage. According to Newsweek, this 
is due in large part to union labor’s 
opposition, for “labor sometimes finds it 
advantageous to conceal its financial sup- 
port of a candidate.” My comments: It 
is a grave danger to democracy to en- 
courage the purchase of elections, wheth- 
er by union labor or other groups. 


Well Said, Mr. Nixon. Our nation 
seems not to be overly inspired by our 
Vice-President, but he showed evidence 
of real statesmanship when he said re- 
cently at Lafayette College (splendid 
Presbyterian college): “The explosive 
power of freedom is greater than the 
combined efforts of all the atomic... 
weapons in the world today.” But I 
would edit it to read: “The explosive 
power of the gospel of Jesus Christ would 
cure all the world’s ills if we would take 
the gospel seriously.” 


Christ in Your Life. Are you lonely 
or worried? Do you feel frustrated? 
Remember that Jesus Christ came to 
bring the abundant life to men and 
women. If you have not found the 
abundant life, you had better talk to the 
minister of a church, for our ministers, 
like their Master, specialize in bringing 
the abundant life to people. 


What Must God Think? The con- 
servative price of a meal we eat away 
from home is $1.50. A theatre ticket 
probably costs $1.50 to at least $2.50. 
Five gallons of gasoline cost around 
$1.50. And for the church collection 
plate on Sunday, an average contribution 
of 50 cents to one dollar! What must 
God think of our sense of relative values ? 
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mature Christians that they will so con- 
duct themselves as properly to guide 
children committed to their care to a 
full knowledge of the grace and power 
of God, as they know him in Jesus 
Christ. 


Parents’ Pledge 


For this reason, it is within our Form 
of Government and our Common Wor- 
ship that when parents present their 
children for baptism they are not only to 
confess their faith anew and to confess 
for the child his faith, but to pledge 
themselves to bring up the children in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

How shall this be done? Who is 
sufficient? Perhaps it is necessary only 
to notice that he who gives life has 
promised to keep it if we will but trust 
him and obey him. How marvelous are 
those words of the Risen Lord, “Go, 
teach. All power is given unto me. Lo, 
I am with you always.” 


The deepest, the most impressive 
teaching in which any of us engage, is 
incidental to our manner of life. 


We teach by what we are and what we 
do far more than by what we say. Little 
children learn basic attitudes which in- 
fluence their lives far more effectively 
from the manner of life of those with 
whom they associate than they ever learn 
from textbooks or formal courses. Even 
the most unlettered parents may, if their 
heart is fixed on God, become the most 
powerful teachers of true righteousness 
and a wisdom in living, and for those 
who aspire to excellence in instruction in 
religion, this is no more difficult to attain 
than excellence in instruction in any other 
matter, once one’s heart is set upon it. 
After all, there are no perfect teachers 
of mathematics. 


Three Opportunities 


There are three phases of life in which 
parents may be most helpful to their 
children, namely, faith, repentance, and 
the use of the means of grace which God 
has given to all of us. 

As parents, we are privileged to have 
faith and to live out our lives day by 
day in the presence of God, trusting him, 
and shaping our lives according to the 
best that we know of him and his will 
for us. Participating in such a life is 
a college course for any child who is 
favored to share it. 

Perhaps no greater opportunity is given 
to parents for Christian education than 
incidents which are sure to arise that 
call for forgiveness or repentance. No 
one lives without the need for forgiveness, 
and forgiveness cannot come without true 
repentance, the recognition of the evil 
which we are and are doing, and a turn- 
ing from it to God with new purposes for 
better living. Parents sin against their 
children far more than children sin 
against their parents, and however nec- 


essary it is for parents to discipline their 
children for the evil of their ways, it is 
far more necessary for them to discipline 
themselves for the evil of their ways 
and at times to confess to their children 
when they have done wrong and ask their 
children’s forgiveness. 


How better can the gospel be taught 
than in such moments as these? 


Our Shorter Catechism tells us the 
means of grace are the Word, the sacra- 
ments, and prayer. There is also im- 
plied, as a means of grace, obedience in 
daily living. We who as parents have 
taken the obligations of parenthood by 
bringing children into the world and have 
been given the privilege of affirming our 
Christian parenthood through infant bap- 
tism can day by day teach powerfully 
our Christian faith through our attitude 
toward and use of the Word of God as 
our constant guide, our faithful partici- 
pation in corporate worship, and our 
consistent practice of prayer. All of this 
is nothing more nor less than turning to 
God as the source of our life and as our 
rightful Lord. Family prayers are whole- 
some and helpful if they are normal. 
There is no pattern to be rigorously fol- 
lowed. There are many ways to pray, 
and some are harmful. 


Children know when we are com- 
muning with the Lord and when we 
are talking for their benefit, and there 
is quite a difference. 


Perhaps we shall someday learn that 
the great moments of the Christian life 
do not consist in the formation of creeds 
or the acts of judicatories or huge as- 
semblies on Easter morning, however 
good and profitable these may be, but 
rather in the monotonous homeliness of 
everyday living, when we seek to live 
out each moment of our lives as chil- 
dren of our Father. 


If We... God Will 


If we, as Christians, will accept and 
use our opportunities in infant baptism 
for educational purposes, we may rest 
in the promise of God that our children 
will respond and that the time will come 
when they will of their own initiative 
feel the need to make their own confes- 
sion and declare their own stand and be 
ready to participate in the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, where they declare 
themselves to be in humble unity with 
Christ because of his gift to them and 
in joyous unity with his people who all 
partake of the broken body and shed 
blood of the giver of all life. 


How long will it be before parents, 
theologians, preachers, and other reli- 
gious educators do justice to the fact that 
Christian education is rooted in the sacra- 
ments of corporate worship; and that 
corporate worship, including the sacra- 
ments, has no real meaning apart from 
Christian education? 
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me Of course, it will benefit your present and prospective college young people, but just now we’re having our troubles— 
oe —in choosing from available features for Vol. 11—the next College Handbook. 
eir RIGHT AWAY—if you’d like to have some of your young people vote on this and send us their preferences it might be in 
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he 
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3 of Y ' 
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hil- munity to have copies of the forthcoming 1957 Going-to-College Handbook (Vol. 11). ; FOR FEATU RES 
. . . : ' 
Please enter our order at the pre-publication discount as follows: for the Vol. 11 Handbook 
(circle one) ‘ 1. 21 
and 300 copies 200 150 100 75 50 25 20 t 9 ~ " 
pn PRICE: 50¢ each; 20-99. 45¢; 100 or more, 40¢ each. Mailing envelopes 2¢ each or } 3. b 
fate free with orders of 50 or more where needed and requested. Postage paid where cash |! 4, “ 
ome accompanies order. 5. d 
itive PRE-PUBLICATION DISCOUNT: Deduct 10% on orders postmarked not later 6. e 
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EDITORIAL 


“Most Dangerous Heresy” 


Hardest blow hit in recent times against 
“Dispensationalism” and the Scofield 
Bible was struck by John Wick Bowman, 
professor of New Testament interpreta- 
tion of San Francisco Theological Sem- 
inary. 

Writing in Interpretation (Vol. X, No. 
2), a quarterly journal of Bible and the- 
ology, Dr. Bowman says he had expected 
to describe some “genuine excellencies” 
in this edition of the Bible, “for there 
are such,” but his study resulted in the 
conviction that the Scofield Bible “repre- 
sents perhaps the most dangerous heresy 
currently to be found within Christian 
circles,” and his first intention had to 
be abandoned. 














Background of this strange interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures, he says, is among 
the “Plymouth Brethren,” led by John 
Darby about a hundred years ago. Dis- 
pensationalism, he says, is no new man- 
ifestation of one of the age-old errors 
but “‘is of recent origin and can boast of 
but litthe more than a hundred years.” 

In dealing with the teaching of C. I. 
Scofield as contained in his Bible, Dr. 
Bowman indicates the difficulty which 
he and all before him have encountered 
as they have sought to discuss this com- 
plex and amazing system of teaching— 
the copyright holders positively refuse 
to allow extensive and necessary quota- 
tion of the notes from the Bible. 

A study of of the Scofield notes, says 
Dr. Bowman, “leaves one quite unim- 
pressed as to the genuine quality and 
depth of this scholarship.” For instance, 
Scofield held to the Ussher’s chronology. 
beginning with creation of the world in 
4004_B. C.! There are, he points out, 
many errors which Biblical scholars are 
almost unanimous in admitting. More- 
over, there is this shortcoming: 

“There is a certain quality of infallibil- 
ity attaching to his numerous dicta on all 
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sorts of subjects—a quality no doubt cal- 
culated to attract the unwary and com- 
paratively illiterate in biblical lore but 
wholly unimpressive to one looking for 
genuine scholarship.” 


In pointing to the danger of the heresy, 
Dr. Bowman says: 


“It is trite to remark that every system 
both within and without Christian circles 
contains much that is true. ... Hitler was 
surely wrong when he remarked that the 
people must be told the ‘100% lie’ if they 
are to believe propaganda. On the con- 
trary, as modern psychology witnesses, it 
is the presence of the ‘95% of truth’ that 
makes the ‘5% of error’ in any system 
palatable. To say that there is much true 
Christian teaching in the Scofield Bible is 
merely what may be truly said of Roman 
Catholic theology, of Christian Science, 
and of Mormonism. But this does not 
help us much. For it is the relatively 
small area of disagreement or of defection 
from Christian teaching which in the end 
colors these systems and gives them their 
distinctive character.” 


The Dispensationalism of the Scofield 
Bible, Dr. Bowman characterizes as: 


. a type of teaching which, because 
of its typological, literalistic, racial, ma- 
terialistic, apostasy- and heresy-hunting 
features, is to be classed with the type 
of Pharisaism that opposed our Lord and 
the Judaizing branch of the early church 
that hounded Paul across the Roman Em- 
pire. And it is to be remarked that, of 
all sins branded by our Lord and his great 
apostle, the worst was the self-righteous- 
ness for which that spirit stands.” 


After a somewhat detailed examina- 
tion of a few of the major deviations of 
the system, Dr. Bowman points with 
emphasis to the Scofield doctrine of the 
Apostate Church, indicating that it has 
had influence even beyond the ranks of 
acknowledged Dispensationalists. This 
doctrine, he says, is a cardinal one in the 
Scofield Bible. 

The Apostate Church, whose apostasy, 
according to Scofield, cannot be remedied, 
is “the most devastating in Scofield’s 
entire work,” says Dr. Bowman. He goes 
on: 

“One can understand how professing 
Christians raised on such pablum spend 
much of their time looking for ‘apostasy’ 
among those who sit with them in the 


same pews and particularly among the 
‘apostate teachers’ to be found in the 


Has Your Presbytery 


To The Outlook: 


church’s colleges and seminaries. The true 
believer’s chief recourse when such apos- 
tates are discovered is separation; this is 
either excommunication of such apostates 
from one’s own company, or else with- 
drawal of oneself from their fellowship. 
Little wonder that the history of the Ply- 
mouth Brethren—who through the me- 
dium of Darbyism have accepted such 
teaching on the whole—is one long story 
of division and dissension.” 

Implications involved in this doctrine 
—‘that Christians should become snipers 
at one another and at their teachers, 
looking for apostasy on the part of 
others”—violates the clear teaching of 
Christ and the doctrine of the church as 
the “Body of Christ.” Such a doctrine 
of the Apostate Church as taught by Sco- 
field, he says, disappears into thin air. 
for, says Dr. Bowman, it was “spun 
out of whole cloth.” There is no such 
doctrine taught in either the Old or New 
Testaments. 


GUEST EDITORS 


Here AmI!... 
Send My Sister 


There are more women than men in 
the hard, rough battle stations on mission 
fields today. 

But God’s call to missions is for every- 
one. Isaiah was in the presence of God 
and overheard the call, “Who will go for 
us?” There was nothing else for him 
to do but say, “Here am I, Lord: send 
me!” 

Men are needed in the mission fields. 
There is now a call for able-bodied men. 

Is it a desire for security and a fear 
of the future in trouble-spots in Asia 
that keeps men back from the mission 
frontiers? What do the men think? 

—Presbyterian Outlook, New Zealand. 


* * * 


THE TIME is past when we can admin- 

ister to the soul of man only and neg- 
lect his physical needs. The gospel is 
concerned both with the importance of 
man’s physical condition and prosperity 
and with the spiritual climate in which 
economic improvements can best come 
about—IrA W. Moomaw. 





Done Th is? | 


On yesterday Presbytery instructed me to order from you for distri- 
bution to every minister and clerk of Session a copy of the article by 
Dr. W. Lapsley Carson of the First Church, Richmond, entitled, ‘The 
Minister in the Presbyterian Church,” with the provision that it be 


given careful study. 


Therefore, | am enclosing our check for $3 and would like for you 
to send me 200 copies. | am sure that the contents of the reprint 
will be helpful all the way around. 


(A Florida Presbytery) 


STATED CLERK. 


NOTE—An excellent move. Indeed, every elder, minister and church leader should 
have a copy. PRICE: 25 for 50c; $1.50 per 100. 
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Footnote to Luke 15. 


How Not to Have a Prodigal Son 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


ESUS did not tell the parable we have 

named ‘The Prodigal Son” to illus- 
trate a point on family life. But like so 
many of his teachings, this is suggestive 
beyond its original scope. We have to 
remember that this is a parable, not a 
full-length biography or drama—a para- 
ble, not a report in a newspaper. 

Photographers know what “cropping” 
is—cutting off the edges of a picture, 
leaving only the essentials. So the char- 
acters in parables, however life-like they 
may be, are always simplified as com- 
pared with real-life characters. They are 
there to fulfill one purpose, to teach one 
lesson; and everything out of line with 
that is left in obscurity. Did the two broth- 
ers in this story have other brothers? or 
sisters? Why doesn’t the mother appear 
in the story—was she dead ? Did the older 
brother respond, or didn’t he, to the 
father’s gentle argument? These are silly 
questions. If we were given a parable 
which would answer all such questions, 
it would not be a parable any more, it 
would be a rambling tale. 

However, it still stands: this parable 
suggests more than it was spoken to teach. 
It suggests some problems and principles 
about homes, and we may take the liberty 
of thinking about the story from that 
point of view. Let us take one question 
only: How can parents keep from hav- 
ing prodigal sons? In the strict and dic- 
tionary meaning of the word “prodigal” 
there was only one in this story, that is, 
the wasteful younger brother. And yet, 
in a deeper sense, the older brother was 
wasteful too. 

As all conservationists know, there are 
two different ways of conserving natural 
resources, depending on what the resource 
is. You can conserve oil and coal and 
copper in only one way: Go slow with it. 
Use as little as possible. There’s only 
so much in the earth’s crust, and every 
barrel, every ton, you use up means the 
total has been reduced by that amount. 
But there are other resources which can 
be conserved only by using them. What 
you don’t use today you can’t save till 
tomorrow. Water power (and maybe in 
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some future age wind-power or sun-pow- 
er) is this kind of resource. The river 
goes tumbling to the sea, day and night; 
the power that was not caught and used 
last year is not stored up; it is just gone. 
You can save it only by using it—quite 
the opposite of coal and copper. 

The older son was prodigal, that is to 
say, wasteful, in just the opposite way 
from the younger one. His was the more 
subtle wastefulness of the two. There 
were years of his father’s companionship 
—not mere proximity, but closeness of 
understanding—which he had let go. It 
is quite clear that what had been in the 
father’s heart when he thought of his 
good-as-dead son, was altogether differ- 
ent from what had been in the older broth- 
er’s heart. You might say that the father 
welcomed the younger son as one risen 
from the dead; the older brother wished 
him back in the grave again. Let us sup- 
pose that the father’s pleading had a 
shaming effect on that proper and precise 
older son, and that thereafter he shared 
more of his father’s heart. Good; but 
that did not and could not erase the bit- 
terness of the lonely years when he was 
“ever with” his father—yet how far, how 
far! The younger son had wasted his 
father’s goods; but the older son wasted 
his father’s goodness. The younger son 
wasted by using too fast; the older son 
wasted by not using at all. 


OW CAN WE keep our own chil- 

dren from becoming prodigals, of 
one or the other sort? How can we keep 
them loving each other in spite of any- 
thing? How can we keep them from 
either despising the home, or misunder- 
standing it? 

One answer is: we can’t, always. It is 
quite clear that the father in this parable 
was entirely without blame. He had to 
be, of course, since he is a type of God. 
But even though in real life there are no 
flawless parents, the sad fact is that in 





spite of all that good and conscientious 
parents can do, the children of some of 
them turn out to be disappointments, 
moral tragedies. If God’s children can 
be so unlike him, the children of the 
godly may also mar their heritage, with- 
out any blame attaching to their fathers 
or mothers. 

Still, in real life parents are seldom to 
be acquitted of all responsibility for the 
way their children turn out. If it be pos- 
sible, so far as in you lies, writes Paul, 
live at peace with all men. So we parents 
might say to ourselves: If it be possible, 
so far as in us lies, let us have no prodi- 
gal sons. But how can we help it? One 
way, for fathers, if we may respectfully 
misuse the parable by taking it quite lit- 
erally, is not to leave mother out. The 
probation officer in Louisville, Ky., has 
said that delinquent children come from 
all sorts of homes but one. He has never 
found a delinquent child with the back- 
ground of a home where harmony reigned 
between husband and wife. 


NOTHER WAY to keep from havy- 

ing prodigal children is the perfectly 
obvious one: Don’t be a prodigal parent. 
Why was the younger son, in the pigsty, 
so sure there would be plenty in his 
father’s house? He was sure, because he 
remembered his father’s example. If the 
father had been anything like his reckless 
younger boy, that boy might well have 
thought in despair, “No use going home. 
I’ll bet the old man was closed out long 
ago.” Should a father “be a pal” to his 
boys? Yes, provided it doesn’t mean that 
he must be the same kind of idiot they 
are! The father won the younger prodi- 
gal by being quite different from him; 
and if he won the older prodigal it must 
have been likewise because of the ex- 
ample he set. 


If father and mother, that great team, 
are effective in their children’s lives for 
good, if they are more than food-pro- 
viders, the children will not say, What 
good advice my mother and father mem- 
orized, how smoothly they passed it out! 
but rather, What good people they were— 
what wouldn’t I give to be like them! 
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Parents Urged to Guide 
Children’s Summer Reading 


CoL_umsiA, S. C. (RNs)—An appeal 
to guide their children’s summer read- 
ing, radio listening, and TV viewing into 
wholesome channels was issued here by 
the Columbia Citizens Committee for 
the Promotion of Good Literature. 

A letter, distributed through the public 
schools to each pupil, urged parents to 
combat “harmful trash” and “cheap 
dirty reading matter.” 

“Young minds and spirits—dreams, 
ambitions, hopes and ideals—these are 
the precious elements in a child and 
should be most carefully safeguarded and 
nurtured,” the committee said. 

The letter asked parents to supervise 
children’s reading “from the comics your 
tot pores over in the drug store or food 
market while you are shopping, to the 
books of crime, terror and sex your teen- 
ager reads in the seclusion of his or her 
room.” 

It urged parents to “find a little time 
for reading to or with your children this 
summer.” 

“This would help you to lead them 
back naturally and pleasantly to the 
wholesome and normal,” the committee 
added. 

The group also gave this advice: 
“Don’t allow your child just to ‘go to a 
movie’-—know WHAT movie; and don’t 
turn on TV and let it run continuously 
through an evening. Consult the pro- 
gram and select the features.” 


‘Rock'n’ Roll Studied in Miami 


Miami. Fia. (RNS)—The executive 
committee of the Greater Miami Minis- 
terial Association voted to appoint a 
three-man group to study rock’n’roll. 

Research on the latest teenage music 
craze was prompted by phone calls from 
“quite a number of mothers” to their 
pastors. 

The church council leaders were frank 
to acknowledge they don’t know enough 
about rock’n’roll to determine whether 
it’s good or bad for teenagers. 


Church Calls Negro Pastor 


Cuicaco (RNS)—Sixth United Pres- 
byterian church here, an all-white con- 
gregation, has named A. L. Reynolds, 
Negro minister of a Methodist church at 
Topeka, Kan., as its spiritual leader. 

When Dr. Reynolds takes over the pul- 
pit on June 3, he will be the first Negro 
pastor of a white congregation in Chicago. 

M. M. McMakin, clerk of the church 
session, said the move was part of an 
effort to induce Negro residents of the 
neighborhood to join its 160-member 
congregation. 

“They have rejected previous invita- 
tions, apparently because they believed 
them insincere,” he said. ‘We hope 
Dr. Reynolds will be able to convince 
them they are wanted.” 
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SUFFERING AS CHRISTIANS 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
1 Peter 1:3-9; 5:6-11 
Sunday School Lesson for July 29, 1956 


Suffering is unavoidable. Into the lives 
of all of us there comes, sooner or later, 
heartache, agony and tears; heavy grief 
of one sort or another drives its plow- 
share deep into our hearts. As an old 
Eastern proverb puts it, ““Everyone has 
a date with adversity, and it is a date 
which adversity never fails to meet.” 
The question is, How shall we meet suf- 
fering when it comes? 

That is the question which First Peter 
seeks to answer. 


The letter was written by Peter and 
Silvanus, or Silas (1:1;5:12)—either 
dictated by Peter to Silvanus, or written, 
it may be, by Silvanus at Peter’s request. 


It was written from Babylon (5:13), a 
name which modern scholars (together 
with all the early church fathers) agree 
was a pseudonymn for Rome, modern 
Babylon, in the estimation of the early 
Christians. It was written probably in 
A.D. 64, just a short while before the 
outbreak of the great persecution under 
Nero, specifically to Christians scattered 
through the various provinces of Asia 
Minor, but more generally to all Chris- 
tians through the empire, who were sub- 
ject or liable to severe trials of their 
faith. As Dr. Snowden says: 

“Peter’s general purpose was to strength- 
en the Christians in view of present and 
impending trials. The mighty volcano of 
Rome was beginning to rumble and 
breathe forth smoke and fire and the 
frightful explosion of the Neronian per- 
secution was near. A nameless sense of 
danger and dread filled the Christian 
world. Christians were being disasso- 
ciated from the Jews in the public mind 
as a separate and more hateful sect. Every 
crime was charged upon them, and only 
a spark was needed to set the world on 
fire against them. Peter wrote to inspire 
them with calmness and courage and with 


a sense of the splendid glorification of 
suffering.” 


So valued was Peter’s letter that it 
was quickly copied and distributed to all 
the churches throughout the Empire. In 
the providence of God it was one of the 
means of strengthening the Christian 
church, so that after three hundred years 
of persecution it became the church of 
the Roman Empire. And_ throughout 
Christian history in times of trial and 
stress it has been one of the most popular 
portions of Scripture. As Frederick 
Myers has written: 

“There is hardly any portion in the 
Word of God which has been more eagerly 
read than this epistle: by those who were 
pressed with many trials and weaknesses, 
by exiles in distant lands, shut out from 
all human tenderness; by travelers and 


voyagers, by persecuted and suffering 
saints, hunted into the dens and caves 
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of the earth, or immured in the living 
rock and beneath the boom of the ocean 
wave; by those whom sore sickness or 
venerable age may have incapacitated 
from meeting with the visible church— 
these words have been lovingly pondered 
and treasured as a priceless heritage.” 

“In a very real sense,” writes Ben- 
jamin W. Robinson, “it may be said that 
First Peter is the triumphant song of 
countless heroes who saved the world 
from militarism and materialism, setting 
up an ideal of spiritual fellowship and 
brotherhood which is still marching to- 
ward the great victory.” (Abingdon Bible 
Commentary) 

We treasure it, however, not only for 
its historical value, but also, and pri- 
marily for its personal value to us—in 
our own times of need. 


I. The Christian Hope, 1:3-9 

Peter begins his Epistle with a note 
of praise: “Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ! By his 
great mercy we have been born anew to 
a living hope... .” 


“TI live on hope and that I think do all 
Who come into this world.” 


So says Robert Bridges (Sonnet 63), 
and quite truly, for without hope we 
cannot live. But the Christian hope is 
a hope not only for this world, but also 
for the world to come. For Paul this hope 
was one of the cardinal Christian vir- 
tues—faith, hope and love (1 Cor. 
13:13). “It is very significant,” com- 
ments W. R. Inge, that Paul ‘‘condemns 
paganism partly on the ground that its 
adherents ‘have no hope, and are without 
God in the world’. . . . Want of faith, 
want of hope, and want of love—these 
are the three defects which made pagan 
life, as he saw it, miserable.” 

Fanny Heaslip Lea writes of the death 
of faith, but involved in the death of 
faith is the death of hope, and therein 
lies the tragedy: 

She made a little shadow-hidden grave 

The day Faith died, 
—— she laid it, heard the clod’s sick 
aul, 
And smiled aside— 
If less I ask, tear blind, she mocked, I 
may 
Be less denied. 
She set a rose to blossom in her hair, 
The day faith died— 
Now glad, she said, and free, at last I go 
And life is wide. 
But through long nights she stared into 
the dark, 
And knew she lied. 


The Christian’s hope is grounded in 
God—not in the philosopher’s God or 
the scientist’s God, though their contri- 
bution to our understanding of God is 
not to be depreciated—but “the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” in the 


God who has revealed himself in Christ, 
in the God whom Jesus refers to as “my 
Father,” and to whom he taught us to 
pray as “Our Father”; in the God who 
does not wait for us to seek him out, 
but himself takes the initiative and in 
his great mercy offers us his love. “Bless- 
ed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ! By his great mercy we 
have been born anew to a living 
hope... .” 

The proximate ground of our hope is 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead. “By his great mercy,” writes 
Peter, “‘we have been born anew to a 
living hope through the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead.” There is 
a reference here no doubt to Peter’s own 
experience. After Jesus’ death on the 
cross the disciples’ hopes had died with- 
in them. ‘‘We had hoped,” said the two 
disciples to the stranger who met them 
on the road to Emmaus, indicating that 
now their hopes were dead (Luke 24:21). 
Then it was first to Peter (Lk. 24:34) 
that Christ appeared, and hope revived. 
There is a certain finality about death. 
It seems to be the end. But if Christ be 
raised from the dead, we know that we 
also may be raised (1 Cor. 15:12ff). 


For what do we hope in Christ? Peter 
says, “We have been born anew . . . to 
an inheritance which is imperishable, 
undefiled and unfading, kept in heaven 
for you, who by God’s power are guarded 
through faith for a salvation ready to 
be revealed in the last day.” 


“Born anew to an inheritance which 
is imperishable. . . .” We are reminded 
of Dwight L. Moody’s vigorous state- 
ment: 


“Someday you will read in the papers 
that D. L. Moody of East Northfield is 
dead. Don’t you believe a word of it. At 
that moment I shall be more alive than 
I am now. I shall have gone up higher, 
that is all—out of this old clay tenement 
into a house that is immortal: a body that 
death cannot touch, that sin cannot taint, 
a body fashioned like unto his glorious 
body, I was born of the flesh in 1937; I 
was born of the Spirit in 1856. That which 
is born of the flesh may die. That which 
is born of the Spirit will live forever.” 


Our earthy habitation will inevitably 
perish, our heavenly mansion will never 
perish; human relations are defiled by 
selfishness and sin, but there sin will 
cease to embitter and divide; temporal 
hopes fade, but eternal hopes are un- 
fading. 

This inheritance for which we look 
is kept, or reserved in heaven for us, 
kept, reserved by him who said, “In my 
father’s house are many rooms. .. . I 
go to prepare a place for you.” An in- 
heritance kept for us—it suggests as do 
Jesus’ words in John 14—that it is an 
inheritance especially fit for our indi- 
viduality. - 

In vs. 5 and again in vs. 9 this in- 
heritance is described as salvation. The 
salvation which the Bible describes is 
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usually one which begins here and is 
completed in the world to come. The 
salvation which begins here is both indi- 
vidual and social, and includes not only 
salvation from sin, but also salvation 
from worry, anxiety and fear. The sal- 
vation referred to in vs. 9 is of this more 
comprehensive type; but in vs. 5 Peter 
refers to the consummation of our sal- 
vation “in the last time.” 

Peter realizes however that so long 
as we are in the flesh there are dangers, 
dangers which could cause us to lose our 
inheritance, or to forfeit our salvation. 
And yet there is no need to fear. God 
stands between us and all that menaces 
our hopes or threatens our eternal wel- 
fare. His protection is always available, 
his strength is always at our disposal. 
Available, at our disposal “through 
faith.” That is the condition, the only 
condition; man must avail himself of the 
divine resources—through faith. 

What are the consequences of this 
great hope? A joy, says Peter, that no 
suffering can destroy. For one thing our 
sufferings are only “for a little while.” 
They may seem long, and often do seem 
so, but compared to long years of eter- 
nity they are only for a moment. In ad- 
dition, just as gold is purified of all 
dross in the fire, so is our faith purified 
by suffering. Some faith, it is true, is 
destroyed by trial, but if so it was a 
false faith to begin with; true faith, as 
ave have seen again and again, is puri- 
fied. Those who suffer in Christ will 
testify they never knew what faith could 
mean until it underwent this ultimate 
test: such faith will redound to our credit, 
to praise and glory and honor in the final 
revelation of Christ. 

Faith, the apostle proceeds to point 
out (vs. 8) is not a stoical endurance 
of evil, but a personal affection and de- 
votion to the Lord, which proves its 
sterling quality by standing the strain 
of life in his service. ‘Out of sight, but 
not out of reach—such is Peter’s descrip- 
tion of Christ. It is one of the most in- 
ward and moving sentences in the epis- 
tle” (Moffatt). The Christian who thus 
knows and loves Christ knows sorrow as 
do other men, but is able to rejoice in 
the midst of his sorrow “with unutterable 
and exalted joy” (Rsv). 

ll. The Christian’s Discipline 5:6-11 

1. Gird vourself with humility, 
5 :5b-7 

In the first five verses of chapter 5 
Peter addresses himself to the elders, who 
have a particular responsibility to the 
church in time of trial; and then in the 
last clause of verse 5 addresses himself 


again to the entire group. “All of you,” 
he says, “gird yourselves with humility.” 
The word “gird” means to gird as with 
an apron. Peter was thinking, we can 
be sure, of the night when Jesus arose 
from the Passover meal at which the 
Apostles had been wrangling over the 
post of honor, took a basin and a towel 
and came to Peter to wash his feet over 
Peter’s protest, giving him and the rest 
an example in humility that had borne 
fruit in Peter’s life. The humility with 
which we must gird ourseves, says Peter, 
will express itself in two ways: first, 
toward men means readiness to serve; 
God (6-7). 

Friends of Bishop Westcott used to 
say that “he was humble to God but not 
exactly to man.” Peter insists upon 
humility in both directions. Humility 
toward men means readiness to serve; 
humility toward God in time of trial 
expresses itself in patient, trustful ac- 
ceptance of suffering as a part of his 
loving purpose, knowing that in due time, 
i.e., in his good time, he will give us 
his reward. We are to cast all our anxiety 
upon him knowing that his love and 
care never fail. 

Such absence of anxiety, such self- 
abandonment to God’s care, does not 
however warrant any slackness or want of 
watchfulness. And so Peter passes to 
his final exhortation—‘‘be sober, be 
watchful” (Rsv), or as Moffatt trans- 
lates it, 

2. “Keep cool, keep awake” (5:8-11). 

Peter is thinking, no doubt, of the un- 
forgettable scene in the garden when he 
disregarded Jesus’ warning and slept 
the precious hours away (Mt. 23:38ff). 
We can never afford to relax our efforts, 
says Peter, but must keep our faculties 
under perfect control and be on the 
watch, for we have an active opponent, 
always ready on his part to take ad- 
vantage of even a momentary weakness. 
A personal devil does not loom as large 
on our horizon as he did on that of our 
fathers. In some ways this is unfortunate, 
for we forget that our adversary is liv- 
ing, active, powerful and intelligent, al- 
ways seeking the weak places in our 
defences, ready to spring at the first un- 
guarded moment. 

Remember, says Peter, that you do not 
stand alone. You are part of a band of 
brothers, stationed like yourselves in the 
world. Your experience is not peculiar. 
The same discipline of suffering is being 
carried out by God’s will in their case 
also. In these words he urges his readers 
to face the foe with a solid front, shoulder 
to shoulder, not merely with their fellow- 
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Christians in Asia Minor, but as part of 
one great brotherhood who are all engaged 
in the same conflict. ‘The thought that 
they are not alone in, on the one hand, 
a message of encouragement, reminding 
them that despite the insignificance of 
each detachment they are part of one 
glorious army. On the other hand it is 
a reminder of their responsibility not 
to weaken the cause of others by any 
cowardly surrender on their part of the 
field of battle.” 


To guard against the danger of doubt- 
ing God’s favor because of their suffer- 
ing, Peter assures them in closing that 
the same loving favor which first brought 
them to a knowledge of Christ is being 
exercised even in their sufferings because 
they are to culminate in their eternal 
glory (the suffering passes, but the glory 
is eternal), and in the meanwhile God’s 
favor will be shown in equipping his 
followers with all needful strength. 

“God will himself restore, establish 
and strengthen you”—so reads the Rsv. 
The verb translated ‘‘restore’’ (“‘perfect”’ 
in the KJv) also means to mend. “After 
vou have suffered a little while God will 
mend, establish, strengthen you.” How 
long should we suffer before God mends 
or restores us? 


E. Stanley Jones writes: 


“In over thirty years I’ve had many 
shocks and disappointments and sorrows, 
but I’ve found by God’s grace that I could 
recover within the hour. Within the hour 
the equilibrium could be attained, and 
peace and joy were back again. It is a 
good game to play: the Game of the Hour. 
The hour is par. See if you can recover 
poise and victory within the hour. Many 
smaller shocks and reverses you can mas- 
ter in a matter of seconds or minutes. 
But take the big ones and make them 
yield to victory within the hour. They 
of course may not be solved within the 
hour, but our attitudes toward them can 
be solved within the hour. By surrender 
of the problem into the hands of Christ 
and trusting him for guidance in the solu- 
tion you can regain your poise and inner 
confidence and be in a position to meet 
the problem constructively by his grace 
and power.” (Mastery, published by Abing- 
don Press.) 


It is God who is ready to restore, es- 
tablish and strengthen us. He can, be- 
cause his is the glory and dominion for- 
ever. The Christian may well say his 
Amen with a thankful and adoring heart. 

Does Peter give practical advice for 
Christians who are suffering today? 
(There is no doubt of it.) Is there any 
better advice ? 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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A CALL TO CHRISTIAN LIVING 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for August 5, 1956 
] Peter 4:1-11 


The first Epistle of Peter was written 
primarily to Christians residing in cer- 
tain portions of Asia Minor (1:2), but 
more generally to Christians throughout 
the Roman Empire, just as the great per- 
secution under Nero was about to break 
over the church in all its fury. 

Peter, who was shortly himself to be 
crucified, writes to urge his readers to 
stand fast in the grace of God through 
Jesus Christ, in spite of the ridicule 
which they now endure and the perse- 
cution which they are about to face 
(see 5:12). 


1. By the Will of God 


In the opening paragraph of chapter 
4 we have his earnest call to Christian 
living. His theme is stated in vs. 2: 
“Live . . . no longer by human passions 
but by the will of God.’””’ Human lusts or 
passions take various shapes in various 
ages (Peter mentions some of the com- 
mon ones in his day, which we shall 
consider later, in vs. 3); the will of 
God varies too for different men in dif- 
ferent ages. It is our duty as followers 
of Christ to seek and find this will for 
our own lives. 

Three motives are suggested by Peter 
for this life lived in obedience to the 
will of God. First, the example of Jesus: 
“Since Christ suffered in the flesh, arm 
yourselves with the same _ thought.” 
Christ suffered for us. We must be 
loyal to him at all costs. But if we are 
to resist the attack we must be armed. 
Armed with what? Armed, says Peter, 
with the same thought or mind, that is, 
with the same view, the same conception 
of things. Peter probably means the 
same thought regarding suffering (see, 
for example, 1 Peter 2:21-25, Phil. 
2:5-10). But more than that is involved. 
We are never safe from temptation until 
we have learned to look upon God, upon 
the world, upon mankind, upon sin, 
through the eyes of Jesus. Apply this to 
your own problems. You are a little 
doubtful about this course of action. 
What would Jesus say about it? If you 
are in doubt go to him in prayer and ask 
him to disclose his mind to you and then 
wait for the answer, resolved to do what 
the Master says. One thing is certain. 
If we have the mind of Christ to such an 
extent that we are willing to suffer with 
him in the flesh, to such an extent, as in 


TWO LESSONS THIS WEEK _ 


The Outlook’s summer schedule of alter- 
nate weeks during July and August requires 
that two of Dr. Thompson’s lessons be car- 
ried in each issue. The dates of both are 
clearly shown. 
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the case of many of Peter’s hearers, that 
we have suffered on his account in the 
flesh, we have in principle ceased 
from sin. Temptations will continue to 
assail us and there are times when we 
will be overcome, but in the end victory 
will be ours. We are done with sin. 

A second motive for living by the will 
of God is found in vs. 3: “Let the time 
that is past suffice for doing what the 
Gentiles like to do.” Not all of his read- 
ers had been guilty of the impurity and 
intemperance and idolatry of which he 
speaks, but whatever their conduct had 
been before accepting Christ, the time 
remaining was all too brief for the serv- 
ice of the Master. The least they could 
do, Peter declared, was to live for the 
rest of their lives “‘no longer by human 
passions but by the will of God.” And 
so with us. Not many of us have wasted 
our lives in sensual indulgence, but we 
have wasted much of it in profitless labor. 
And we have too little time at best to 
serve Christ. “The rest of the time!” 
Who can tell how long that may be? 
Shorter to some of us than we think; 
but in a sense short to all. The days pass 
swiftly by. “Therefore we must work 
while it is day, for the night comes, when 
no man can work” (John 9:4). 

This brings us to the third motive sug- 
gested by Peter as to why we should live 
our lives unto the will of God. At the 
last we shall all stand before the judg- 
ment bar of God. Christians were sneered 
at and mocked in Peter’s day. Men call- 
ed them gloomy, morose or fanatical. It 
was not easy for them to stand such 
constant reproachful. And it is not easy 
in our own day. 

David Riesman, whose books, The 
Lonely Crowd and Individualism Recon- 
sidered, have been widely acclaimed for 
their insights into modern life, recog- 
nizes three different types of individuals. 
The first is the “tradition-directed” 
type of individual, who does things be- 
cause they have always been done that 
way. The second is the “inner-directed” 
type of person, one who has a set of goals 
or principles for which he drives. Such 
a man has what Dr. Riesman called a 
built-in gyroscope—‘‘a psychological in- 
strumentalitv keeping him ‘on course.’ 
He stays lined up with his own deepest 
principles, with his own goals, with the 
deepest inner laws of his being.” 

“Lately another character type has been 
developing. This is the ‘other directed’ 
person who operates with a built-in radar 
apparatus. He keeps lined up, not with 
what is immutable within, but with what 


is happening around him. His signals 
come from outside, keeping him in line 


with what others are doing—especially 
those others he’d like to be like, his 
‘peer group.’ This man of our own day 
is more concerned about adjustment than 
about achievement, about personality than 
about character, about morale than about 
morality. Conformity and adjustment are 
the watchwords now. ‘Being different’ is 
the fearful bogey. You sit down before in- 
stead of stand up against your environ- 
ment.... (Men of our day) are smoothing 
themselves out, pulling in their horns, 
losing the individuality of their selfhoods. 
Maybe because of the storm and stress of 
our time, men are hiding in the herd. 
They are adopting a uniform camouflage. 
They are squeezing their opinions through 
the public colander. No one wants to jar 
or be jarred any more. No boats are to 
be rocked. No applecarts will be upset.” 

So the editor of The Christian Century 
(May 30, 1956) describes the typical 
man of our day as seen by Professor 
Riesman. Such a man naturally adopts 
the moral standards of the crowd in 
which he moves. Peter is urging his hear- 
ers to become Christ-directed men, will- 
ing if need be to stand out against the 
crowd. He reminds them in this con- 
nection that God is the final Judge. We 
can afford to stand the sneers of men, if 
only we are sure of the approval of God. 
Certainly Christians ought not to be 
unduly narrow. We need not refrain 
from amusements which are harmless or 
indifferent in their moral value. But we 
must seek to follow God’s will, whatever 
it costs, whatever the standards of the 
world may be. “For this is why the gos- 
pel was preached even to the dead, that 
though judged in the flesh like men, they 
might live in the spirit like God.” 

Who are the dead to whom the gospel 
was preached? We do not know. The 
reference was familiar to Peter’s readers, 
so familiar that he did not need to ex- 
plain. But we today cannot be sure. 
Augustine and Luther thought the refer- 
ence was to the spiritually dead, but this 
is not likely. Moffatt argues that the dead 
are the dead in the Lord. Christians 
were afraid that those who had died 
would not share in the coming triumph 
(see 1 Thess. 4:13). Peter replies that 
though they have been judged in the flesh, 
their acceptance of the Gospel when they 
were alive assures their immortal life 
as God lives in the Spirit. The early 
church drew from this and other verses 
(1 Peter 3:18-19; Eph. 4-8-9) the con- 
clusion that Jesus preached in Hades, 
the abode of the dead, between the cruci- 
fixion and the resurrection, either to all 
the dead or to the Old Testament saints. 
Which of these interpretations is the cor- 
rect one no one can pronounce with any 
certainty. 


Il. Not by Human Passions 

To live by the will of God is opposed 
in Peter’s thought to living by human 
lusts or passions. Some of the typical 
human passions of his own day are enu- 
merated in vs. 3. The first two references 
are to the sexual excesses; the next three 
to the excesses connected with drink; the 
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last to idolatry. Our idolatry takes a 
different form; but all three “passions” 
are still with us. Says Roy L. Smith: 

“The tolerant way in which we view 
the drunkenness of women; the apathy 
with which we read the stories of broken 
homes, neglected children, sex crimes, and 
other outrages which issue from the use 
of liquor, the prevalence of drinking on 
the part of youth on our college campuses 
{and high school socials, he might have 
added], the reluctance of the government 
to interfere with the debauching of the 
public by means of alcohol—all these con- 
stitute a challenge to Christian people 
which cannot be ignored except at the 
peril of our very souls.” (The Interna- 
tional Lesson Annual) 

Charles M. Crowe points out in a 
striking article in The Christian Century 
for February 22, 1956 that according to 
the U.S. Public Health Service, alco- 
holism is 5.5 times more prevalent than 
cancer; 3.2 times more prevalent than 
tuberculosis, 102 times more prevalent 
than polio. Dr. Karl Menninger says 
that the five million alcoholics in the 
U.S. (in 1955) constitute the nation’s 
largest mental health problem. Highway 
experts estimate that alcohol is involved 
in from 40 to 60% of America’s high- 
way accident deaths. According to J. 
Edgar Hoover, the greatest single factor 
in the rapid increase of juvenile delin- 
quency and crime among vouth is the 
drinking habits of either the youths or 
their parents. The big majority of divor- 
ces and family troubles come from the 
same source. The F.B.I. annual uniform 
crime report for 1954 showed that drink- 
ing figured in 60.9 per cent of all arrests. 

Enton J. Carlson of the University of 
Chicago says that “the tendency today 
is to blame alcoholism on everything but 
alcohol. . . . The truth is that perfectly 
normal, happy people can become ad- 
dicted to alcohol through chronic con- 
sumption; or in plainer words, too much 
social drinking.” 

Concludes Mr. Crowe: 

“It is social pressure and desire to 
conform to it that is responsible for much 
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if not most of the drinking today. Objec- 
tive studies have showed that at least 
half of the drinking is done, not because 
people like to drink but because it is ex- 
pected of them. This pressure becomes a 
vicious thing among high school and col- 
lege youth, and at business conferences 
and parties it is not much better.” 


What about sexual indulgence? Ac- 
cording to the Senate juvenile delin- 
quency subcommittee, there is a $500 
million a year pornography racket in our 
land preying mainly on adolescents. “The 
quantity and quality of the material beg- 
gars description,” says its report. “It 
is wanton, depraved, nauseating despica- 
ble, demoralizing, destructive, and ca- 
pable of poisoning any mind at any age.” 
The wide circulation of erotic books and 
pamphlets, motion picture films, still 
photographs and other materials is di- 
rectly connected with the sharp rise in 
sex crimes in the past decade. In addi- 
tion there are purveyors of highly-sexed 
entertainment and playwrights who sur- 
feit their dramas with filth. Says an edi- 
torial in the Richmond Times-Dispatch: 

“One of the leading performers in the 
current ‘rock-’n’-roll’ rage was on tele- 
vision Tuesday night. His squirming, 
bumping, jumping and other gyrations 
were of such a sensual nature as to bring 
howls of delight from some of the younger 
folk in the audience. . . . The whole busi- 
ness makes one wonder just how 
thick is the veneer of civilized restraint 
which normally covers us in this enlight- 
ened twentieth century.” 


Ill. That God May Be Glorified 

In vss. 7-11 Peter makes some sug- 
gestions for living by the will of God. 
He thought, as did other early Christians 
(and some today) that the end of the 
world was close at hand. He was mis- 
taken in this belief, but the principle 
remains, and after all, the end for any 
one of us is not far away. Therefore, 
said Peter, “keep cool and pray” (Mof- 
fatt’s translation). ‘‘Above all hold un- 
failing your love for one another, since 
love covers a multitude of sins.” This 
last phrase comes from Proverbs 10:12, 
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where it means that love refuses to see 
faults; it readily forgets and forgives. 
Some exegetes think that is the meaning 
here; it seems to mean rather that broth- 
erly love will atone for a good deal in 
the sight of God. 

“Practice hospitality ungrudgingly to 
one another.” This is a particular mani- 
festation of love, especially requisite in 
Peter’s days. Christians traveled widely, 
many of them in the service of Christ. 
Inns were available, but were generally 
expensive and too often morally deteri- 
orating. Peter would apply the principle 
today no doubt to students away from 
home, to men serving in the armed forces, 
and maybe to the practice of general 
sociability in the church. Just as there 
is a social pressure which breaks down 
morals, so there is a Christian fellow- 
ship which strengthens resistance. 

“As each one has received a gift,” 
Peter continues, “employ it for another, 
as good stewards of God’s varied grace.” 
Here is the principle of stewardship ap- 
plied not merely to money matters, but 
to the whole of life. According to Peter, 
each of us has received some gift from 
God which we can use and which we are 
expected to use for the benefit of others. 
These gifts differ widely, in accordance 
with the “varied grace” of God, which 
makes life far more interesting and prof- 
itable. The word steward is also sug- 
gestive. A steward had responsibilty for 
the welfare of a household. As members 
of the household of God, each one of us 
is responsible for using what our Master 
has given us for the benefit of the house- 
hold in accordance with God’s house- 
keeping plans. 

In vs. 11 Peter applies the principle 
to two particular groups—‘‘whoever 
speaks as one who utters oracles of God. 
The Christian who attempts to speak for 
God must not seek to utter his own opin- 
ions, or parade his eloquence in order 
that he might win a reputation for him- 
self; he is to make it his endeavor rather 
to speak the words of God. Anyone who 
renders service to others must do it (1) 
modestly, recognizing that his strength 
comes from God; and (2) zealously, be- 
cause strength is available from God.” 

The purpose of all our stewardship is 
that “in evervthing God may be glorified 
through Jesus Christ.” As the West- 
minster Shorter Catechism puts it, 
‘““Man’s chief end is to glorify God and 
enjoy him forever.” And this, we might 
add, is the test of living by the will of 
God. For “to him belongs glory and 
dominion forever and ever. Amen.” 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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Meadville School for 
Missionaries Has 120 


MEApDvILLE, Pa.—One hundred and 
twenty young missionaries going abroad 
for the first time—many of them to face 
situations of unparalleled complexity in 
the history of the church’s overseas work 
—are at Allegheny College here until 
July 31 for a final briefing session. 

In an intensive five-week course the 
young men and women representing ten 
U.S. Protestant communions study sub- 
jects ranging from specific geographical 
areas to methods of learning a new lan- 
guage, ways of staying healthy in tropical 
climates and problems of nationalism 
and Communism. 

They also get basic instruction in liter- 
acy teaching, agricultural improvement 
and the use of radio and films in remote 
areas. 


NCC Sponsorship 

This annual Missionary Training Con- 
ference is sponsored by the Missionary 
Personnel Committee of the Division of 
Foreign Missions of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

The young people, many of them mar- 
ried couples with babes in arms, come 
from university and seminary campuses 
across the nation. About half of the 
group of 120 are ordained ministers. 
The remainder have taken specialized 
training in fields ranging from social 
work and medicine to education and 
agriculture. Many of the young wives 
have also been trained in nursing, home 
economics or in the secretarial-clerical 
field so they can assist their husbands on 
the job. 

At the conclusion of the course the 
new missionaries will go out to serve in 
churches, hospitals, schools, refugee 
camps and other church centers in Africa, 
Asia, the Near East, Latin America and 
points in the Far East including Japan, 
the Philippines, Hong Kong, Burma and 
Formosa. 

E. Bruce Copland, secretary for mis- 
sionary personnel of the National Coun- 
cil and director of the training confer- 
ence, described the final briefing course 
as “essential in equipping the modern- 
day missionary for his job.” 

He added, “No longer can a mission- 
ary consider himself qualified to handle 
the burden of his responsibilities by 
reason of only formal academic training 
or personal zeal. . . . The present situa- 
tion in the majority of missionary areas 
makes it imperative that he also be ‘a 
jack of many missionary trades.’ ” 
Faculty of 30 

To give them up-to-date and _first- 
hand knowledge of some of the problems 
they will confront a 30-member faculty 
of National Council foreign missions 
officials, former missionaries and other 
experts, plus a number of church leaders 
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from countries where the missionaries 
will serve. 

Denominations sending missionaries 
to the conference are: American Bap- 
tist; Church of the Brethren; American 
Board of Commissioners for Foregn Mis- 
sions (Congregational Christian) ; Evan- 
gelical Mission Covenant; Evangelical 
and Reformed; Evangelical United 
Brethren; Methodist; Presbyterian 
Church, USA; United Presbyterian and 
the Reformed Church in America. 


Laymen Form Committee 
To Aid Church Colleges 


New York (rNS)—Milburn P. Akers, 
executive editor of the Chicago Sun- 
Times. has been named chairman of a 
25-member committee of laymen who will 
seek support for the nation’s church-re- 
lated colleges. 

The National Committee of Church- 
men for Church Colleges comprises busi- 
nessmen, industrialists, labor, educational 
and church leaders. J. Irwin Miller of 
Columbus, Ind., board chairman of the 
Cummins Engine Co., is vice-chairman, 
and Hal Lainson of the Dutton-Lainson 
Co. Hastings, Neb., secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Akers said the committee will not 
do any fund-raising as such but sees its 
task as one of “creating a climate of 
opinion” that will encourage gifts to 
churches for their colleges. 


To Cooperate 


“To this end,” he said, ‘‘it expects 
to cooperate with the Council for Finan- 
cial Aid to Education in fact-finding 
research and to provide leadership that 
will enable colleges to work together in 
programs designed to improve the quality 
of public relationships, fund-raising, 
trustee leadership, and internal life.” 

Specificially, the group will seek to 
rally the membership of the churches to 
greater support of their church-related 
colleges and enlist additional men who 
will pledge their time, energy and active 
support to a program of practical college 
assistance. 

The committee will work closely with 
the National Council of Churches’ de- 
partment of United Church Men and its 
commission on Christian higher educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Akers pointed out that in the next 
ten years the country faces an enormous 
increase in the number of college stu- 
dents. He said state institutions “should 
not be allowed to take all the load of the 
expansion of college facilities which this 
horde of students will require.” 

“Unless the church colleges advance 
along with the state schools, they are 
going to be offering a fading voice in 
American culture,” the editor said. “The 
church must continue to stabilize, refine, 
and direct that culture. We cannot let 
a materialistic outlook on life have its 
way by default of a spiritual outlook.” 

He stressed that “American culture has 


been made by its churches and church 
colleges more than by any other agen- 
cies.” The church college is needed both 
to train intelligent laymen for leadership 
in the church and to stimulate recruit- 
ment of ministers, Mr. Akers said. 


Oxnam Questions Use of 
Jurisdictional System 


Ocean City, N. J. (RNS)—Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam of Washington, D. C., 
called here for overhauling and possibly 
discarding the Methodist Church’s juris- 
dictional system. 

He said this system is an “unnecessary, 
costly and ineffective interposition of 
political bureaucracy” and a potential 
threat to the church’s unity. 

The bishop spoke at the denomina- 
tion’s Northeastern Jurisdictional Con- 
ference. 

“Let’s get done once and for all,” he 
said, “with this diverse, expensive, cum- 
bersome”’ jurisdictional system “that has 
long since served its purpose.” 

He also deplored what he called a 
tendency in the church “to ensmall the 
office of bishop” and make him serve as 
a “lieutenant” or do the work of a dis- 
trict superintendent. 

A bishop, he said, should be free to 
travel and participate in denominational, 
interdenominational and ecumenical con- 
ferences. By so doing “he may be render- 
ing his church a far more important 
service than being in town.” 

“Is the bishop to be a meticulous 
bookkeeper, are we to make lieutenants 
of our general officers?” he asked. “I 
grow the least bit weary of holding a 
title that assumes a spiritual service and 
yet am called upon to give myself en- 
tirely to administrative duties—what the 
uninformed would call ‘trouble shoot- 
ing,’ ” 

Bishop Oxnam also urged that bishops 
have pulpits of their own. ‘Why,” he 
asked, “should we not have a church in 
an area to which the bishop has a spirit- 
ual relationship so that he may occasion- 
ally speak as a spiritual leader from a 
pulpit he has the right to enter?” 

He called for an episcopal residence in 
Washington, D. C., which could serve as 
a center for world Methodism “where 
distinguished Methodists coming from 
different parts of the nation and the 
world may be entertained.” 


CLASSIFIED 


RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%; 12 insertions, 20%. 


FOR SALE 


90 copies THE PRESBYTERIAN HYMNAL 
@ 35¢. Contact Park Circle Presbyterian 
Church, North Charleston, S. C. 











____ DCE WANTED .. 


D.C.E. wanted, First Presbyterian Church. 
Yazoo City, Miss., Write Dr. Robt. S. 
Woodson, minister. 
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CHANGES 

Donald O. Mcinnis, pastor of the First 
church, Mt. Holly, N. C., will become 
regional director of Christian education 
for the Presbyterian, U. S., Synod of 
Alabama August 1. His address will be 
5624 First Ave., N., Birmingham, Ala. 

Jerry M. Newbold, Jr., now head of the 
Vera Lloyd Home in Monticello, Ark., 
will become head of the Presbyterian 
Children’s Home and Service Agency, 
Itasca, Texas, Sept. 1. 

James M. Gregory, Napoleon Avenue 
church, New Orleans, La., will become 
pastor of the Woodlawn church, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Sidney N. Harris, formerly of Belzoni, 
Miss., is now assistant pastor of the 
First church, Tampa, Fla. 

H. Dockery Brown, Jr., First church, 
Rock Hill, S. C., will become pastor of 
the First church, Waycross, Ga., Sept. 1. 

Thomas M. Dews, McIntosh, Fla., has 
been called to the Thomaston, Ga., church. 

J. R. McMahon from Wetumpka, Ala., 
to Box 595, Roxboro, N. C. 

E. D. Brownlee, now retired, 
Iverness, Fla., to Zephyrhills, Fla. 
R. Yale Gunn from Branford, 
4211 Post St., Jacksonville 5, 
ister of education at the 

church. 

Fred Zitzmann from Wildwood, Fla., to 
the West Hopewell church, 807 Pine Ave., 
Hopewell, Va. 

James A. Huff from Princeton, Ky., to 
411 Hold, Winter Park, Fla. 

Robert L. McLeod, Jr., from Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Fla., to Lindenwood College, St. 
Charles, Mo. 

W. O. Harless from Kimberly, Wis., to 
1710 1st Ave., N. E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

J. Calvin Hill from Sacramento, Calif., 
to Box 322, Temple City, Calif. 

Paul A. Horne from Fayetteville, N. C., 
to Rt. 3, Douglas Presbyterian church, 
Lancaster, S. C. 

Dan F. Goodwin, Jr., from Port Sulphur, 
La., to 1604 N. Weatherford, Midland, 
Texas. 

Frederick C. Low from Eufaula, Ala., 
to 2833 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans, La. 
J. Frank Alexander, Jr., Milledgeville, 
Ga., will become pastor of the First 
(Scots) church, Charleston, S. C., Aug. 1. 

J. Allen Smith from Refugio, Texas, to 
1708 Austin Dr., LaMarque, Texas. 

R. F. Coon from Jonesville, S. C., to 
the First (USA) church in Avoca, N. Y. 

James G. Manor from Monmouth, III, 
to the First United Presbyterian church, 
201 E. Jefferson St., Butler, Pa. 


UNION SEMINARY, N. Y. 

John Baillie, who is being succeeded 
by J. H. S. Burleigh as principal of New 
College, Edinburgh, Scotland, will serve 
next year as the Harry Emerson Fosdick 
visiting professor at Union Seminary, 
me Ss 





from 


Fla., to 
Fla., min- 
Murray Hill 


James D. Smart, Rosedale Presbyterian 
church, Toronto, Ontario since 1950, will 
become professor of biblical interpreta- 
tion at Union Seminary, New York, in 
July, 1957. Dr. Smart was _ editor-in- 
chief of the Presbyterian, USA, “Chris- 
tian Faith and Life Curriculum” when it 
was developed. 
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Aziz Suryal Atiya, director of the 
Higher Institute of Coptic Studies in 
Cairo, Egypt, will be the Henry W. Luce 
visiting professor of World Christianity 
for the coming year. 

Lewis J. Sherrill, professor of religious 
education and psychology at Union Semi- 
nary, New York, will be succeeded. upon 
retirement in July, 1957, by C. Ellis 
Nelson, Austin, Texas, Seminary. 

Frank W. Price, director of the Mis- 
sionary Research Library, New York, is 
also adjunct professor of missions at the 
New York seminary, 

DEATHS 

Otto E. Buchholz, 70, died in a Rich- 
mond, Va., hospital July 6. Three years 
ago he retired from the faculty of the 
Assembly’s Training School in Richmond 
after 38 years of service. During two 
periods he served as acting president. 

Frank B. McCuskey, 80, Presbyterian, 
USA, missionary in the Punjab, India, for 
more than 43 years, died in Denver, Colo., 
June 27 of a heart attack. Mrs. McCuskey 
died in 1943. 

Walter W. Van Kirk, 64, of New York, 
died of a heart attack in Wellesley Island, 
N. Y., July 6, where he was to have 
preached on the following Sunday. He 
was executive director of the department 
of International Affairs of the National 
Council of Churches, having served since 


1925 in that post (formerly executive 
secretary of the department of Inter- 
national Justice and Goodwill of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches). He was one 
of the delegation going recently to Rus- 
sia on behalf of American Protestant 
churches. 

Mrs. Rees Franklin (Margaret Eunice) 
Edwards, for 38 years a missionary to 
China, died in Van Wert, Ohio, June 30. 
DIVESTED OF OFFICE 

H. E. Iverson has been divested of 
office without censure by Augusta-Macon 
Presbytery based on his refusal “to deal 
with the Commission on the Minister and 
His Work.” 

MARRIAGE 

Marietta Elsner, of Ste. Genevieve, Mo., 
assistant to the regional director of re- 
ligious education in the Synod of Virginia, 
has resigned her positon and on August 
4 will be married in Westminster church. 
St. Louis, to Dr. Ward B. Breidenthal of 
Kansas City. After Nov. 1 Dr. Breidenthal 
will be on the staff of Grace Hospital, 
Banner Elk, N. C. 


MISSIONARIES 
Furloughs completed: Returning to 
North Brazil: the Jule Spach family; to 
East Brazil, the Milton Daugherty family. 
To the Congo: the T. K. Morrisons, the 
A. M. Shives and the Wm. R. Reilys. 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


A GRAND PAST— 
A GREAT PRESENT— 
A GLORIOUS FUTURE— 


Marshall Scott Woodson, President 


Red Springs, North Carolina 
B.A., B.M., and B.S. Degrees 








Four Years at Southwestern 


emphasis on the importance of Liberal 


IS A LIFETIME OPPORTUNITY 


Business—Industry—Science—the Professions—all are placing more and more 
Arts Education in every field of endeavor. 
They want WHOLLY EDUCATED recruits for position of future responsibility. 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
A College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
of distinguished academic standing. 


For information, write Admissions Counselor, Southwestern at Memphis 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 








Maryville 
College 


Founded 1819 


Liberal Arts, Coeducational, Presbyterian, Accred- 
ited by Association of American Universities, South- 
ern Associaton, National Association of Schools of 
Music, American Association of University Women, 
American Medical Association, etc. Charges average 
$370 per semester for tuition, fees, room, board, 
and may be met in part by self-help. Address 


RALPH WALDO LLOYD. President 


Maryville. Tennessee 








JOSEPH C. ROBERT, President 





1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1956 


Primary emphasis upon individual growth in an atmosphere 
of alert scholarship and genuine Christian concern. 


Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 








THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 











